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[From the bottom of the Portland Vase in the British Museum.] 





THE MONTHLY ALMANAC. 


A Mowturiy Almanac in a periodical work, or as a 
separate publication, could not have been issued five 
years ego, without paying to the revenue fifteen shillings 
per annum for each copy as stamp duty. The duty upon 
almanacs was abolished in 1834, and consequently the con- 
sumption of almanacs has been trebled, but no one has pub- 
lished a Montuty Almanac ; and indeed such a separate 
publication would scarcely repay the trouble and expense 
connected with its issue. But as a portion of a periodical 
work, a Monthly Almanac may be highly useful; and 
we purpose therefore to give one for January in this, the 
first number of the ‘ Penny Magazine’ for 1839 ; and to 
continue the series in the Monthly ‘Supplements.’ An 
Almanac, rightly considered, is a text for the most 
amusing and instructive comment. An Almanac directs 
us to the observance of periods connected with our 
social duties ;—an Almanac has relation to all the 
wonderful phenomena of the heavenly bodies ;—an 
Vou. VIII. 





Almanac leads us to the consideration of the changes 
of the Seasons and to the Natural History of the Year ; 
an Almanac has reference to the customs of our ancestors, 
which shed so rich a light over the whole history of their 
social arrangements; an Almanac directly or incidentally 
notices great Historical Events—or points out the seras 
which were rendered illustrious by the lives of those who 
have given enduring impulses to the course of the 
world’s thoughts and actions. An Almanac, then, sup- 
plies a boundless field of interesting subjects for our Mis- 
cellany—subjects which have a natural connexion, but 
are yet individually instructive. Our readers, from this 
short explanation, will understand that we are not going 
to repeat what they may find in the Almanacs issued by 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge ; but 
that in giving then a Monthly Calendar, which may be 
found very convenient to all classes, we take the oppor- 
tunity of appending much that we hope will be useful 
and agreeable as connected with the Ca _ 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Tue British Museum opens on January 8, after the 
Christmas vacation of seven days. During the last year 
a new reading-room, in the northern portion of the 
building, has been erected, which was opened last autumn. 
In consequence of the frequent losses of valuable books, 
some new regulations have been adopted with a view of 
preventing the evil. Readers are now required to return 
the books to an attendant, from whom they receive the 
ticket they had given him when the books were applied 
for, and they are held responsible for the books while the 
ticket remains in th® hands of the attendant. The arti- 
cles in the New Egyptian Room, of which we have 
spoken in No. 424, are now arranged, but no descriptive 
account has yet appeared, if we except the very imperfect 
catalogue in the ‘ Synopsis.” The bronzes, &c. of the 
Townley, Payne Knight, and other collections, which 
have been for some time inconveniently exhibited in a 
small room, have not yet been described in the ‘ Synop- 
sis,’ although we believe a volume descriptive of them is 
in course of preparation; and the Portland Vase still re- 
mains unseen in the little anteroom at the head of the stairs. 
We believe that few persons are aware of the existence of a 
figure on the under part of the base of this vase. This isa 
small head moulded in the same material employed for the 
other figures which surround the vase; but it appears to 
have been fixed on to the blue glass, after it was cold, by 
a cement ; whereas the other parts have been apparently 
run into the groundwork whilst in a state of fusion. Bar- 
toli, who described the vase in 1699, when it was in the 
possession of the Barberini family, considers the sculp- 
ture to represent an ancient philosopher in a Phrygian 
cap, with his hand in an attitude “expressive of his in- 
ability to give utterance to the virtues of Alexander 
Severus,” in whose tomb the vase was found, and to whom 
the subject of the figure has been?supposed to relate. 
Dr. King and Mr. Marsh, whose essays on the Portland 
Vase will be found-in the eighth volume of the * Archzo- 
logia,’ consider the figure to represent Harpocrates; but 
they do not attempt to account for the introduction of 
that personage in the position in which he is found. As 
this figure cannot be seen whilst the vase rests on the 
table, we would suggest its suspension over a mirror, 
from which the under part might be viewed, enlightened 
by the reflection of light from the glass. Such a con- 
trivance has been resorted to with success for the same 
—_ one of the admirable copies by Wedgwood 
aving been the subject of the experiment. We believe 
it is not generally known that Wedgwood only manufac- 
tured thirty of these vases; and after selling these at 25 
guineas each, he broke the mould, that the price might 
not be deteriorated by the article becoming commun. 
We cannot but regret that so beautiful a specimen of the 
skill with which all the Wedgwood productions were 
manufactured should have been sacrificed to the aristo- 
cratic spirit of scarcity and high prices; but we are 
more inclined to excuse the conduct of the tasteful and 
enterprising manufacturer, from the very liberal spirit he 
manifested in the production of all his other noble works. 
The British Museum is open every Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday, from 10 o’clock in the morning, until 4 
in the winter, and until 7 in summer; the only times at 
which it is closed being between the Ist and 7th January, 
the Ist and 7th May, and the.lst and 7th September ; and 
on Ash-Wednesday, Good-Friday, and Christmas-Day. 





FIRE INSURANCES. 


Suspense and anxiety are the most painful states in 
which an individual can be placed. Their long continu- 
ance inevitably destroys both health and happiness, and 
renders success in life difficult, if not hopeless. The 
capitalist, the merchant, the shopkeeper, and the labourer, 
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would not pursue their respective avecations, unless rea- 
sonable securities existed which guaranteed to each the 
fruit of his exertions. Without the general security was 
well assured in a nation, society would, in the end, sink 
into its primitive and barbarous elements, and the.law of 
the rapacious and the strong would be substituted for that 
of justice and equality. To protect from the evils of un- 
certainty as many interests as possible is the sure means 
of promoting individual happiness and national advan- 
tage. More ample scope is then given for the develop- 
ment of schemes of industry and enterprise, and the 
resources of a country are, as a matter of course, vropor- 
tionally increased. Owing to the frequent occurrence ot 
wars and civil commotions on the Continent, persens pos- 
sessing property have not so extensively enjoyed the 
security which insurance against loss by fire affords, as 
in this country, where no foreign invasion has occurred 
for nearly eight centuries. In the United Kingdom 
above 600,000,000/. of property is insured in the differ- 
ent joint-stock companies established for that purpose ; 
yet the advantages of insurance are still not so widely dif- 
fused as they might be. The impolitic duty, or government 
tax, may be one cause of this, but doubtless it will be dimi- 
nished; and another is the want of information as to the 
general principles on which systems of insurance are based. 
This is a subject to which a brief space may with propriety 
be given at the period when the renewal of insurances must 
be provided for. 

A manufacturer may have a great ote of his capi- 
tal invested in buildings, such as work-rooms and ware 
houses. The work-rooms may be well furnished with 
improved and costly machinery, and the warehouses with 
the productions of his skill and labour. At such a mo- 
ment, the fruit of years of exertion may be destroyed in 
a single night, and he may be left in a state of hopeless 
ruin. But for the plan of fire insurance, what a state of 
perpetual alarm such a man would experience! Would 
he not employ great caution in laying out his capital, and 
would there not be strong inducements to do so on a less 
extended scale? As this was contracted, the ratio of his 
profits would perhaps decrease, and he would be excluded 
from many markets by the difference between the cost of 
articles, when produced only in small quantities, and 
when manufactured in larger proportions. In the latter 
case, a return of 3 or 4 per cent. would —_— repay for 
the outlay of capital, and in the other perhaps 10 per 
cent. would be required for the same purpose. A shop- 
keeper is similarly placed. Supposing he were unpro- 
tected against loss by the occurrence of a fire on his pre- 
mises, he would be inclined to keep a smaller stock by 
him. He would therefore lose the advantage of making 
his purchases on a large scale, and would not be so well 
enabled to supply his customers on the most advantage- 
ous terms; and by the necessity of putting perhaps a 
higher price on some of his goods, he might deprive 
many consumers of the power of purchasing them. In 
addition, the support of himself and family depending 
on the property invested in his stock, they might, in a 
moment, be deprived of the means of existence. 

The destruction of a manufactory, or a shop with its 
stock, ruins a single individual. If the loss were distri- 
buted among several, it would be proportionally less to 
each, and would be diminished as the number of indivi- 
duals was increased, until it occasioned not only no in- 
convenience, but was almost imperceptible. On this view, 
capitalists unite to insure property against loss by fire at 
asmall annual cost. The consequences, when a fire 


occurs, are diffused over a wide surface, and a calamity 
which individuals could not singly sustain is rendered 
comparatively light, being borne by a great number, who 
had associated for the purpose of mutual protection. 

The risks from fire are calculated from a very wide 
range of facts. Before a safe system could be formed, it 





was requisite to obtain data founded on extensive obser= 
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vation continued for a considerable length of time. A'| barns and outhouses having no chimneys, nor adjoining 
single town, possessing 1000 houses, has perhaps one! to any building not having a chimney ; and buildings 


fire during one year; but it would not follow, from that 
single fact, that there would occur one fire in that place 
every twelve months. If, however, the sphere of obser- 
vation was extended to 100,000 houses, and continued 
for twenty years, a very close approximation to the annual 
number of fires might be obtained. A degree of certainty 
would be reached of sufficient accuracy for the calcula- 
tions of an insurance office, on a scale which would enable 
the capitalist to avoid loss, and would extend the advan- 
tages of the office to parties insured at the lowest possible 
premium consistent with its stability. It is an undoubted 
fact that a number of events which appear as if occur- 
ring by accident, will, when viewed in the mass, as- 
sume a regularity and consecutiveness which admit of 
their number being estimated beforehand with an extra- 
ordinary degree of certainty. The number of suicides 
and accidental deaths, and the modes in which they 
respectively occur, are each susceptible of being averaged 
for any given period. Even the number of letters put 
into the post-oflice without any address forms an average 
which scarcely varies. 

The ancients made a deity of Chance, to express their 
notion of the influence upon the affairs of men of some 
unknown, incalculable, capricious cause, appearing to 
defy every exertion of foresight and prudence. They ac- 
quired this belief, which many unthinking people still 
entertain, from the observation of particular and detached 
events, instead of comparing and arranging a large num- 
ber of events that are submitted to the same physical 
laws. Such an investigation will at once indicate that, 
with reference to any extensive series of facts of a similar 
nature, the succession of any one particular fact is in- 
variably the same. Thus, for instance, the probabilities 
of throwing any particular number with a die or dice are 
mathematically certain ; and if the experiment were made 
for a sufficient succession of throws to afford an average, 
the practical results would exactly correspond with the 
theoretical. These calculations (which form the doctrine 
of chances), as applied to commercial purposes, have 
produced the most beneficial results to individual property 
and public wealth; and they moreover afford that calm- 
ness and stability of mind which constitute the most salu- 
tary difference between commercial adventure and gaming. 

Ifisurances against fire are effected by joint-stock com- 
panies. The government duty is no less than 200 per cent. 
for common risks; for instance, if a person pay to an in- 
surance office 15s. for insuring 1000/. worth of property, 
the duty amounts to 30s. The conditions on which the 
various offices insure are inserted on the back of every 
policy, which it is important that the insurer should pro- 
perly understand, as it is generally conditioned that losses 
are paid “ according to the exact tenor of the printed pro- 
posals.” Policies of insurance may be annual, or for a 
term of years at an annual premium. A policy is not 
assignable. When any person, however, dies, his in- 
terest in it remains in his executors respectively, provided 
they procure their right to be endorsed on the policy. 

Insurances are divided into common, hazardous, and 
doubly hazardous. The charge for insuring property of 
the first description is now usually 1s. 6d. per cent. ; 
the second, 2s. 6d.; and the third, 4s. 6d. 

Common insurances include buildings covered with 
slate or tiles, and built on all sides with brick or stone, 
and wherein no hazardous trade or manufacture is carried 
on, or hazardous goods deposited ; goods deposited in such 
buildings, such as furniture, plate, jewels in private use, 
apparel, and printed books ; liquors in private use, mer- 
chandise, stock and utensils in trade, not hazardous ; and 
farming stock. 

Hazardous insurances include buildings of timber or 
plaster, or not wholly separated by partition-walls of brick 
ox stone, or not covered with slate or tiles, and thatched 
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falling under the description of common insurance, but 
in which some hazardous trades are carried on, such as 
oilmen, soap-boilers, stable-keepers, and: others; or ii 
which hazardous goods are deposited, as tallow, pitch 
tar, hemp, flax, resin, and turpentine ; hay, straw, and 
unthreshed corn; apothecaries’ stock, and oil; and wine 
and spirituous liquors as merchandise. 

Doubly hazardous insurances comprise all thatched 
buildings having chimneys, or adjoining buildings having 
one; and all hazardous buildings in which hazardous trades 
are carried on, or in which hazardous goods are de- 
posited. Insurances may also be made by special agree- 
ment on risks to which certain products are exposed by 
the use of steam-engines, kilns, ovens, &c., and they may 
be insured from the raw material through the various 
processes which they undergo. Gunpowder, and build- 
ings in which it is made, cannot be insured on any terms. 
Losses on hay or corn by natural heat will not be made 
good ; but if property of this description is destroyed by 
lightning, the policy is valid. 

To encourage the removal of goods in cases of fire it 
is usual to allow the reasonable charges attending the 
same, and make good the sufferer’s loss, whether de- 
stroyed, lost, or damaged by such removal. The terms 
on which the various offices effect insurances may be ob- 
tained at the different establishments. 

We shall conclude with a few observations, which, if 
any individual should be weak enough to think an in- 
surance premium is money thrown away, we would 
entreat him earnestly to reflect upon. In the certainty 
of property there is a very remarkable augmentation of 
value. In comparing two advantages, one of which 
should be permanent, the other uncertain, in its duration, 
the capability of undisturbed enjoyment at once deter- 
mines the measure of good. The possession of property 
which is placed beyond destruction or injury from the 
effects of accident contributes essentially to the happiness 
of life, and to the moral dignity of individual character. 
The possessor of personal property, by the system of as- 
surances, gives to his stock the same stability as that 
possessed by the landed or funded proprietor ; and he is 
thus enabled to preserve that equanimity, which in all 
human affairs ihvariably results from building upon the 
reasonable certainties of just calculations, rather than 
trusting for an escape from possible evils to the mere 
casualties of fortune. The man who risks the loss of his 
ship by tempests,or of his stock by fire, because’ thé 
chances are against such destruction, when he may put 
himself entirely above the chance by a very small con- 
tribution, has no claim to the character of a wise or 
prudent member of a community in which judgment and 
prudence are more than ever necessary to provide for the 
wants of the passing day, aud to guard against the acci- 
dents of evil fortune. 


Enormous Distances of the Stars.—The only mode we 
have of conceiving such intervals at all is by the time which 
it would require for light to traverse them. Now light, as 
we know, travels at the rate of 192,000 miles per second. 
It would therefore occupy 100,000,000 seconds, or upwards 
of three years, in such a journey, at the very lowest esti- 
mate. What, then; are we to allow for the distance of those 
innumerable stars of the smaller magnitudes, which the te- 
lescope discloses to us! If we admit the light of a star of 
each magnitude to be half that of the magnitude next above 
it, it will follow that a star of the first magnitude will re- 
quire to be removed to 362 times its distance to appear no 
larger than one of the sixteenth. It follows, therefore, that 
among the countless multitude of such stars, visible in tele- 
scopes, there must be many whose light has taken at least 
a thousand years to reach us; and that when we observe 
their places, and note their changes, we are, in fact, reading 
only their history of a thousand years’ date, thus wonder 
fully recorded,—Sir J, Herschel, 5 
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[The Holly (//ex aqmafolium).] 


In England the Holly is much cultivated in gardens and 
pleasure-grounds, and also in hedge-rows ; and as it is in 
the height of its beauty during the present season, when its 
bright red-coloured berries present themselves in abun- 
dance, we shall take the opportunity of giving some ac- 
count of it. 

Although in the summer its leaves are not so lively as 
those of most of the surrounding trees, yet in winter, 
when its neighbours are only bleak and naked figures, 
the Holly, clad in its glossy green, presents itself re- 
freshingly to the gaze, and when enlivened by the bright 
beads of red which grace its form, it imparts a degree of 
cheerfulness to a prospect which without it would appear 
most dreary. 

The most distinguishing features of the holly are its 
leayes, and the manner in which they are arranged on 
the branches. Southey, in his pretty poem on this plant 
(the whole of which we have before given in the ‘ Penny 
Magazine,’ vol. i., p. 224), has well described this, and 
the utility of the arrangement. 

“ O reader! hast thou ever stoed to see 


The holly-tree ? 
The eye that contemplates it well perceives 


hae leaves 
Order’d by an intelligence so wise, 
As might confound an atheist’s sophistries, 





Below a circling fence, its leaves are seen 

Wrinkled and keen; 

No grazing cattle through their prickly round 

Can reach to wound; 

But, as they grow where nothing is to fear, 

Smooth and unarm’d the pointless leaves appear.” 


In fact, at a certain height, above which the cattle cannot 
reach, the leaves are not furnished with those strong 
thorny points which render it so hazardous to pluck a 
branch from the lower part of the tree. 

Of the holly there are sixteen species, and the varieties 
produced, distinguished chiefly by their leaves, are very 
numerous. The common holly (/lex aquifolium), re- 
presented in the engraving, 1s found in almost all 
countries, warm and cold. In England it abounds, 
and in many places attains a growth of considerable 
height. Some “at the holly-walk, near Frensham in 
Surrey, are mentioned by Bradley, as having grown to 
the height of 60 feet; and old hollies of 30 and 
40 feet, with clean trunks of considerable diameter, 
are to be met with in many parts of the country.”* 
Evelyn planted a holly hedge in his garden at Say’s 
Court, Deptford, in 1670, which he afterwards speaks of 
as being 400 feet in length, 9 feet high, and 5 in diameter, 

* ‘Library of Entertaining Knowledge Vegetable Sub 
stances.’ 
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and he notices with great pride its splendid appearance, 
especially when garnished with its own natural coral. 
There are some very fine trees in Windsor Great Park. 
This tree is much used in manufactures, the timber be- 
ing very white and compact, adapting it well for many 
purposes in the arts, but, “as it is very retentive of its 
sap, and warps in consequence, it requires to be well 
dried and seasoned before being used. It takes a durable 
colour, black or almost any other ; and hence it is much 
used by cabinet-makers in forming what are technically 
called strings and borders in ornamental works. When 
properly stained black, its colour and ; lustre are not 
much inferior to those of ebony. For various purposes of 
the turner, and for the manufacture of what is called 
Tunbridge ware, it is also much used ; the black handles 
of metal teapots are of this wvod, and coach-whip- 
handles are frequently manufactured from the branches. 
Next to box and pear-tree, it is the best wood for en- 
graving upon, as it is close and stands the tool well. T he 
slowness of its growth, however, renders it an expensive 
timber. The bark of the holly contains a great deal of 
viscid matter ; and when macerated in water, fermented, 
and then separated from the fibres, it forms bird-lime. 
It is also employed as a medicinal agent, the leaves and 
bark possessing febrifugal powers of a strongly marked 
character ; the roots and the bark are said to be diuretic 
and expectorant, but the berries have the character of be- 
ing poisonous, producing purgative and violent emetic 
effects.* 

In the Christmas season large quantities of the branches 
are brought to London, and used throughout the country, 
to decorate the houses. It is then designated “ Christ- 
mas,” and, by many, though erroneously, “ mistletoe.” 
The mistletoe is a parasitical plant growing on the oak 
and other trees, and bearing a white berry. It is in 
every respect different to the holly, yet but little will be 
found in London at Christmas, the holly being, by the 
majority of those who traflic in such matters, given and 
received as the mistletoe appropriate tothe established fes- 
tivities of that merry season. 


THE OBJECTS, USE, AND CONSTITUTION 
OF THE QUARTER-SESSIONS. 


I. Court, how constituted and assembled. 
Justices of the peace are magistrates assigned to keep 
the peace within a certain county or some other district, to 
which they are appointed with authority to act judicially 
in the investigation and suppression of crime. They have 
authority in all criminal cases to take the necessary 
examination, and upon such examination o determine 
whether a party accused shall be committed for trial ; and 
in most cases to ascertain finally the guilt or innocence of 
the party, in some cases upon their own judgment upon 
the evidence, and in others by the verdict of a jury, and in 
the case of guilt being established, to award the punish- 
ment affixed by law to the commission of the offence. 
The judicial authority and powers of justices of the peace 
extend also to some cases of a civil nature. Besides 
these judicial powers, justices of the peace have duties to 
perform, in respect of which they are not invested with 
any judicial discrétion. In these matters they are said to 
act, not judicially, but ministerially, ¢.e. as servants of the 
crown, authorized and required to do certain official acts. 
The commission by which justices of the peace are ap- 
pointed generally con:ains a clause by which the kingt 
states, that in exercising the powers thereby conferred on 
the parties to whom it is directed, he chooses that A.B., or 
C. D., or E. F., or G. H., &c., shall be one ; and the magis- 
trates so specially designated are usually called gustices of 


* ¢ Penny Cyclopedia,’ vol. xii., p, 443. 
t ‘ King’ is used as being the usual style. Of course under 
the present reign ‘ Queen’ is substituted in all such instances. 





the quorum, from the circumstance that m the commis- 
sion, when in Latin, the clause ran thus, “ quorum 
A.B., vei C.D., vel E. F., vel G. H., &c., unum esse 
volumus.” 

Public meetings of the justices for the purpose of 
discharging the duties of their office for the whole dis- 
trict for which they are appointed are called courts of 
general session of the peace, and as several statutes 
require that justices should hold these sessions four times 
in the year, or oftener if need be, the four meetings 
held in obedience to these statutes are called courts of 
general quarter-session of the peace, or, fur brevity, 
“ Quarter-Sessions.” - The quarter-sessions are now by 
statute directed to be held in the first week after the 
11th of October, the first week after the 28th of Decem- 
ber, the first week after the 31st of March, and the first 
week after the 24th of June, subject however to a power 
in the justices to alter the second period to any day be- 
tween the 7th of March and the 22nd of April, in order 
to avoid the interference of the quarter-sessions with the 
Spring Assizes. But the statutes requiring quarter-ses- 
sions to be assembled at these periods have been held to be 
merely directory, so that quarter-sessions held in other 
weeks than those prescribed by the legislature, though 
irregular, are not void. When the business of the quar- 
ter-sessions is not terminated within the time allotted for 
the purpose, or it is expected that other matters will arise 
before the next quarter-sessions, the usual course is to 
adjourn the court to a subsequent day, and so from time 
to time, if necessary. 

It is competent to two justices of the district, one being 
of the quorum (under the words “ or oftener, if need be’’), 
to convene at any time an original general session of the 
peace ; and where no adjournment has been made, or the 
enlarged term has been suffered to expire without a 
further adjournment, and matters arise which it would be 
inconvenient to postpone to. the next quarter-session, no 
other course is open. But no business could be transacted 
at such general sessions which is specially directed by 
any act of parliament to be transacted at the quarter- 
sessions. In the precept to convene a quarter-session the 
justices may appoint any place within the county or dis- 
trict for holding it. 

Sessions of the peace convened: for the execution of some 
part or parts only of the justices’ district are called special 
sessions ; and sessions limited to the business of a sub- 
division of the district are called petty sessions. 

Sessions are usually held under a precept from two 
justices, directed to the sheriff, requiring him to return 
a grand jury before them or their fellow-justices at a 
certain time, not less than fifteen days from the date of 
the precept, at a certain place; to give notice to all 
stewards, constables, and bailiffs of liberties, to attend and 
do their duty at such time and place; to proclaim 
throughout the county, &c., that a session will held, 
and to attend them himself to do his duty. Without 
such a precept no person is bound to attend, but if the 
necessary parties attend, and the business is regularly 
transacted, the proceedings will be valid: so if the ses- 
sions be held at a different place from that mentioned in 
the precept. The precept once issued, the holding of 
the session cannot be stopped except by writ of superse- 
deas out of Chancery. ‘The assembling of a general ses- 
sion of the peace during the continuation of a general 
quarter-session of the peace by adjournment has been 
considered as having the effect of superseding and putting 
an end to such general quarter-session. 

When a general session or general quarter-session of the 
peace has been duly summoned, the following parties are 
bound to attend at the time and place appointed :— 

First: all justices of the peace; and, but for the 
quorum clause, the court could not be held unless 
every justice named in the commission were present. 
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If a sufficient number (two) do not appear, no court can 
be held, nor can any adjournment be made. In such case 
a new session should be summoned ; and it would seem 
that a general session of the peace so summoned, or held 
under such circumstances without a summons, would be 
a legal general quarter-session of the peace. 

Secondly: the custos rotulorum of the county, who is 
bound to be there, by himself, or by his deputy, the clerk 
of the peace, to produce the rolls of the sessions. 

Thirdly ; the sheriff, by himself, or his under-sheriff, 
to return the precept and panels of the jurors, z.e. the 
lists of persons liable to serve on the grand or petty jury, 
to execute process, receive fines, &c. 

Fourthly : the several coroners. 

Fifthly : the constables of hundreds, or high-constables, 
and other officers to whom any warrant returnable at the 
sessions has been directed. 

Sixthly : all bailiffs of public leets (hundreds) or pri- 
vate leets (liberties or franchises). 

Seventhly : the keepers of gaols, to bring and receive 
prisoners. 

Eighthly: the keeper of the House of Correction, to 
give in a calendar and account of persons in his custody. 

Ninthly ; all persons returned by the sheriff as jurors. 

Tenthly: all persons who have entered into recogniz- 
ances (i.e. engagements, under a penalty, to the king), to 
answer charges to be made against them, or to prosecute, 
or to give evidence upon charges against others. 

Necessary witnesses not bound by recognizance may 
be compelled to appear at the sessions by writ of sub- 
poena issued by the clerk of the peace or from the 
crown office in the Court of King’s Bench, either of which 

rocesses may be served upon the witness in any county. 
if f the witness be in prison, whether he be bound by re- 
cognizance to appear or not, his attendance can be pro- 
cured only by a writ of Habeas corpus ad testificandum, 
which may be granted by a judge of one of the superior 
courts, upon an affidavit stating the confinement of the 
person whose evidence is wanted; that he is a material 
witness ; that the trial is about to take place at a certain 
time and place, and cannot be safely proceeded in without 
his testimony ; with such other circumstances, if required, 
as may show the necessity for the application. This 
writ is directed to and served upon the person in whose 
custody the witness is detained. 

Persons summoned on grand or pettty juries at the 
quarter-sessions must be between 21 and 60 years of age, 
and possessed of 10/. a year in lands or rents, or 20/. a 

ear in leaseholds for an unexpired term or terms of at 
ae 21 years, or who, being householders, are rated to 
the poor on a value of not less than 30/. in Middlesex, 
and not less than 20/. in any other county, or who occupy 
houses containing not less than 15 windows, and must 
not be peers, judges, of the superior courts, clergymen, 
Roman Catholic priests, dissenting ministers following 
no secular employment but that of schoolmaster, ser- 
geauts or barristers at law, doctors or advocates of the 
civil law actually practising, officers of courts actually 
exercising the duties of their respective offices, coroners, 
gaolers or keepers of houses of correction, members or 
licentiates of the College of Physicians, actually practis- 
ing, surgeons being members of one of the royal colleges 
of surgeons in London, Edinburgh, or Dublin, and actu- 
ally practising, certificated apothecaries actually practis- 
ing, officers in the army or navy on full pay, pilots 
licensed by the Trinity House, masters of vessels in the 
Buoy and Light service, pilots licensed by the lord war- 
den of the Cinque Ports or under any act of parliament 
or charter, household servants of the sovereign, officers of 
the customs or excise, sheriffs’ officers, high constables, or 
parish clerks. 
Il.—Jurisdiction of the Court. 
The Court of Quarter-Session has jurisdiction in cer- 
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tain civil matters under different acts of parliament: it 
has a criminal jurisdiction, to be exercised partly ac- 
cording to the rules of the common law, and partly in 
particular modes prescribed by different acts of parlia- 
ment ; it hasan administrative authority in certain county 
matters; and it has power to fine and imprison for 
contempt. 

1. Civil Jurisdiction.—The greater part of the 
civil business of the sessions comes before the justices 
there as a court of appeal from the decisions of individual 
justices acting under different acts of parliament which 
give them authority to decide, subject to the revision 
and correction of their fellow-justices assembled in 
quarter-session. This appellate jurisdiction is exer- 
cised over orders made by justices in matters connected 
with the administration of the poor-laws, the vagrant 
laws, the highway acts, and a variety of other statutes, 
Besides this appellate jurisdiction the sessions have 
original jurisdiction to do whatever may be done by 
two justices, except where the statute authorising two 
justices to act gives an appeal to the sessions. This ori- 
ginal jurisdiction in civil matters is most usually exercised 
in cases of apprenticeship. 

2. Criminal Jurisdiction according to the course of 
Common Law.—The authority of the justices to try felo- 
nies and those misdemeanors which are not by any 
statute directed to be decided in a summary manner is 
founded upon the royal prerogative of establishing courts 
for the administration of justice. The courts so esta- 
blished, though confirmed in general words by act of 
parliament, cannot without a special enactment proceed 
in any other course than that allowed by the common 
law, as the prerogative does not extend to the taking 
away from the subject his right to be tried aceording to 
the rules of the common law. The commission of the 
peace gives to the justices jurisdiction over almost all 
felonies, but it is not the practice to try capital offences 
at the sessions. 

3. Criminal jurisdiction exercised in particular modes 
prescribed by statute—In this branch of their jurisdic- 
tion the sessions act principally as a court of appeal over 
penal convictions made by individual magistrates. In 
criminal matters in which the mode of proceeding differs 
from that prescribed by the common law, the justices in 
quarter-sessions have also an original jurisdiction in 
whatever may be done by two justices, unless an appeal 
be directed to be made to the sessions. 

4. Administrative authority —The sessions have, to a 
certain extent, jurisdiction over the county stock arising 
from the county-rate or other sources. 

5. Authority in cases of contempt.—The quarter-ses- 
sions, being a court of record, have authority to fine and 
imprison for contempts committed in the face of the 
court, and no other court can inquire into the fact of the 
contempt, or the reasonableness or propriety of the fine or 
imprisonment ; but for this or any other act which can 
be shown to proceed from malicious or corrupt motives 
the conduct of the justices is liable to be questioned by 
information or indictment. 

III.—Mode of proceeding at Sessions. 

The justices being assembled, the session is usually 
proclaimed by the crier of the court. The commission of 
the peace and the royal proclamation against vice and 
immorality are then read by the clerk of the peace: the 
sheriff then makes his return to the precept or precepts 
directed to him; persons having occasion to take the 
oaths of qualification, indemnity, &c., are then called 
upon, and the oaths are administered to those who are 
in attendance by the clerk of the peace. After this 
it is usual for the clerk of the peace to call over the 
constables of hundreds and parishes, &c.; and upon 
their not answering as the names of their respective hun- 
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done a second and third time where the constables do not 
answer, the court sets a fine upon the defaulters. The 

anel, or list of names returned to serve on the grand-jury, 
is then called over. ‘The number called and sworn 
should not be more than 23, nor less than 13, though 12 
may be sworn, if more cannot be had. Those who do 
not answer to their names are liable to be fined; but 
when a sufficient number appear, it is not usual (though 
in order to ensure a full attendance it might be conveni- 
ent,) to call over the rest of the names returned. The 
grand-jury, being complete, are sworn to inquire for the 
king and the body of the county, and to secrecy. Procla- 
mation being made to keep silence, a charge is delivered by 
the chairman. As the class of persons from whom the 
grand-jury are taken are not presumed to be acquainted 
with many legal distinctions upon which the propriety or 
impropriety of finding a bill of indictment, and thereby 
sending the party to his final trial before a petty jury, 
will depend, the chairman, who is in possession of the 
depositions taken in the course of the preliminary exami- 
nations, and is thereby enabled to foresee the legal ques- 
tions which are likely to arise in the grand-jury room, 
explains those points of law to which it is necessary the 
attention of the grand-jury should be directed. The 
delivery of the charge is properly considered as the most 
favourable opportunity for making observations upon the 
activity or inactivity of magistrates and peace-officers, as 
weli as upon subjects more immediately connected with 
the duties of the day, and of explaining such alterations 
in the law as have been effected since the preceding ses- 
sions. In order that this and the various other duties of 
a chairman may be performed in an efficient manner, it 
is usual, in some counties, to select for a permanent 
chairman a magistrate possessing legal knowledge and 
experience, and an acquaintance with forms and techni- 
cal proceedings, coupled with that decision and authority 
which result from the exercise of these qualities ; and it 
has been justly observed by Mr. Dickenson, in his work 
ou Sessions, that “ unless the chairman possess these re- 
quisites, the jury (grand and petty) can receive no infor- 
mation, inexperienced advocates will run riot, and the 
county will not feel that respect for the court which it is 
both desirable and useful that it should do.” 

When the grand-jury, have received their instructions 
from the chairman and have retired to their room, it is 
usual, where the business expected to be brought before 
the sessions promises, if heard by the whole court, to 
occupy more than three days, to divide the court, and 
apportion the business under the provisions of 59 George 
IiT., c. 28. When the nature of the business will allow 
of such a course, the most natural distribution of the 
various subjects over which the justices in quarter-ses- 
sions have jurisdiction seems to be that one division of 
the court should take that portion of the business which 
requires the intervention of a jury, with all motions, and 
other incidental matters relating thereto, while the other 
division is occupied with the exercise of the summary 
jurisdiction given to justices, whether original or by way 
of appeal. 


*,* This art'cle has run to a greater length than was antici- 
pated, but it will Le completed in the succeeding Supplement. 


NEW-YEAR’S DAY. 


In England there has long existed a very poetical custom 
—originating probably from the “ passing-bell,” which 
was formerly tolled to announce the departure of a mortal 
to another world—of “ringing out the old year ” with 
the funeral note of the great church-bell. There is some- 
thing particularly solemn in the dull tolling of the bell 
as the silent hour of midnight approaches, and to English- 
men, who have been accustomed from infancy to associate 
such a sound with scenes in which death is present in all 
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its gloom and sorrow, it is calculated to awaken thoughts 
of a pure and holy character. Another year is about to 
be added to those which have already passed over us, 
and the question naturally arises—Have we employed our 
time diligently and profitably? Our thoughts revert to 
the many scenes in which, during the last twelve months, 
we have been engaged, and we ask ourselves if we have 
acted during that time as we would wish to have acted. 
The hour is fitting for reflection, and we think there are 
few who, as they listen to the 


“ Midnight bell 
That, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
Beats on unto the drowsy race of night,” 


would not avail themselves of that hour to cast all evil 
intenfions from their hearts, to fortify themselves with 
good resolves, and to return thanks to the Disposer of all 
Good for the benefits derived at his hands. 

But a proper degree of cheerfulness is not inconsistent 
with the due performance of our moral and religious 
duties ; and as the last stroke of twelve ceases to vibrate 
on the ear, a joyous peal from all the bells of the neigh- 
bouring churches announces the birth of a new year, 
which we may hope will afford us as much happiness, 
tinged with as little sorrow, as the errors of humanity will 
admit of. 

New-Year’s Day was observed as a holiday by the 
Romans, and nearly all nations in modern times celebrate 
the occasion with great joy and festivity. In England 
from an early period it has been customary for friends 
to exchange gifts at this season, wishing each other “ a 
happy New Year,” a practice also common in France and 
other countries, and probably derived from the Romans, 
among whom a similar custom existed. Many Roman 
relics are mentioned by Fosbroke in his ‘ Encyclopedia 
of Antiquities,’ as existing to prove the custom. Among 
them is an amphora, or wine-jar, having an in- 
scription On it, denoting that it was a new-year’s present 
from the potters to their patroness ; another piece of pot- 
tery, inscribed, “ A happy New Year to you;” and a me- 
dallion, representing Janus, with a motto, “ Wishing a 
happy New Year to the emperor Commodus.”” The most 
usual presents appear to have been figs and dates covered 
with leaf-gold. 

In England new-year’s gifts were interchanged be- 
tween all classes, and the day devoted to visits and con- 
gratulatory addresses. In the household accounts of our 
early monarchs, the expense of new-year’s gifts to the 
courtiers generally formed a considerable item; and 
the presents from the nobility were often of great value. 
But from the time of Henry VIII. this friendly inter- 
change of presents and good wishes appears to have 
assumed somewhat of a debasing character, the present 
being esteemed according only to its worth in pounds, 
shillings, and pence ; and the tokens of friendship given 
in return being considered as an acknowledgement for 
value received ; for the new-year’s accounts of even our 
kings and queens were made up with a view to the ulti- 
mate balance of gifts given and accepted. This inte- 
resting custom is now nearly fallen into disuse (it can 
scarcely be recognised in the exactions of servants, from 
their masters’ tradesmen and customers, of Christmas 
boxes), and in London few seem to think that such a 
practice ever existed. 

With our ancestors the eve and morn of the new year 
were observed with peculiar honour and ceremony, and it 
was at this time that the famous wassail-bow] performed 
its perambulations around the village. In many parts of 
England it was customary for some of the prettiest girls to 
form themselves into a company, and walk in grand pro- 
cession through the village, bearing a bowl of ale decked 
with garlands of flowers, &c., stopping now and then at 
the doors of their friends, wishing them health and a 
happy New Year. In other districts this ceremony was 
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performed by the male part of the inhabitants, who, how- 
ever, not only congratulated their friends verbally, but 
generally made good use of the contents of the wassail- 
bowl in drinking to their health and happiness. In both 
cases there were generally some songs or carols chanted 
by the company, some of which have been preserved ; 
Brand has printed one, which was, about thirty years 
ago (and it may be still), sung in Gloucestershire. 


“ Here’s to Filpail,* and to her long tail ; 
God send our measter us never may fail 
Of a cup of good beer. I pray you draw near, 
And our jolly wassail you then shall hear. 


Be here any maids? I suppose there be some ; 

Sure they will not let young men stand on the cold 
stone ; 

Sing hey O, maids, come trole back the pin, 

And the fairest maid in the house let us all in. 


Come, butler, come, bring us a bow! of the best ; 
I hope your soul in Heaven will rest ; 

But if you do bring us a bowl of the small, 
Then down fall butler, bowl, and all. 


Wassail! wassail! all over the town ; 
Our toast it is white, our ale it is brown ; 
Our bow] it is made of a mapliu tree. 
We be good fellows all. I drink to thee. 


Here’sto * * * *,+ and to his right ear; 
God send our maister a happy New Year, 

A happy New Year as e’er he did see. 

With my wassailing-bow] I drink to thee. 
Here’sto * * * *,and to his right eye; 
God send our mistress a good Christmas pye, 
A good Christmas pye as e’er she did see. 
With my wassailing-bow! I drink to thee.” 


* The name of a cow. + The names of horses. 
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We may readily suppose that after such an exordium 
there would be quite a scramble among the maids for the 
honour of being the first (the fairest) to let them all in, 
and the wary butler would take especial good care that 
no inferior beverage should incite his guests to break his 
head. 

The term wassail appears to have been derived from 
the Saxon “ waeshael,” be in health. “ Washeile” and 
“ drincheil ” being the words used by them in quaffing to 
each other, similar to our “ Here’s to you!” and “ I'll pledge 
you ;” customs derived from our early Saxon ancestors. 
The wassail-bowl was not only employed in its proces- 
sion through the village or town, but was much used 
in the house by the jovial parties who assembled round 
the cheerful fire to celebrate the advent of the new year. 
The enlivening contents are described as commonly con- 
sisting of that mixture known by the name of Lamb’s- 
wool, being wine or ale warmed, well sugared, and 
sprinkled with nutmeg, and having toast and roasted 
crab or apples, stuck round with cloves and spices, float- 


| ing in it. Many were the songs and good-humoured jokes 


which circulated among the merry guests on the occa- 
sion ; and though there might be neither much wit nor 
much philosophy, the hearty laughter which enlivened 
the party would testify that neither was required to 
render them merrier and happier than they were, although 
we might perhaps wish them to be a little more refined 
in their jokes. 

Many places in England yet preserve their local cus- 
toms in reference to this season. Of those of Hereford- 
shire we have given an account in the ‘ Penny Magazine’ 
for 1836, p. 430. 
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5. Half-yearly Dividends on some species of Stock be- 
a come due. 


till 4. 
| 8. Fire Insurance due at Christmas must be paid by 
| this day, or the Policy becomes void. 


i} SUNDAY LESSONS. 
| Proper Lessons, Mornina. 
| Jan. 6 Epiphany ... Isaiah 60.. Luke 3 to ver. 23 
|| y 13 Ist after Epiphe ,, 44 Matt.11 
| ,, 20 2nd - » O51 » 38 
| » 27 Septuagesima Gen. 1 ~ a 
' Prorer Lessons, Evenina. 
Jan. 6 Isaiah 49 . . John 2 to ver. 12 
» 13 » 46 Romans Il 
» 20 » $3 1 Cor. 2 
327 Gen. 2 9 8 


THE MOON’S CHANGES. 
Last Quarter  7thday, 9h. 5m. aftern. 
New 5 15th day, 2h. 53m, aftern. 
First Quarter 22d day, 11h. 18m. morn. 
Full * 29thday, 3h. 4] m. aftern. 
Day | 


of | Length | Day’s Da Twil. Sun’s 
Mth, | of Day. |increase break. Semi-di. 
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| 8. British Museum open, 10 till 4; Reading-Room, 9 
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